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Twetve o'clock! The bell of the Centre Church has told it slowly out, 
and from the old square-towered Lyceum among the trees, the solemn 
sound floats back. And now it comes surging up in heavy waves from 
the deep-toned bell on the Station-House. Midnight! Midnight out 
on the sea, where low waves flash and ripple, and white sails come and 
go. Midnight on the hills, where the deep shadows that have lain quiet 
the whole day under the dark pines far up the ravines, are waiting to 
steal out again, but dare not for the fair moonlight. Midnight down 
among the old wharves and warehouses, by the water’s edge. Midnight 
tlong the elm-shaded avenues. Midnight in the old Cemetery, damp and 
heary on the graves of past generations. Midnight in calm presence on 
the sloping Green. Midnight in the Colleges with their windows dark- 
ened, and their daily life-flood stopped. All dark, save that here and 
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there a genial glow of anthracite describes a hospitable periphery on the 
ceiling, and a lone light tells of midnight-watchings over the painful 
birth of labored thought, or of gathered watchers around the sick-bed 
of young ambition—a student revel. Midnight in each room with its 
book-heaped table and extinguished lamp. Midnight on each pillow 
with its dreams of future fame or present trouble. All quiet enough 
now. Whilst stealing beside the curtains—perching on the glittering 
vane of the Chapel steeple—veiling in soft drapery the tall towers of the 
Library, and driving deep shadows behind its butresses and into its 
arched recesses—softening even the uncouth lines of the Laboratory into 
something like beauty—interweaving the bared limbs of the stalwart old 
elms with soft embraces—showering argent rain on the old graves, the 
old houses, and over land and sea—comes dancing down the silver-footed 
Moonlight. , 

I sit alone in the moonlit midnight. Far away, skirting the uttermost 
horizon, the dusky squadrons of night in swift march pass on, their 
shadowy legions tramping noiseless o’er the prostrate forms of men. The 
lurid banners of the King of Day, not yet advanced, linger in the distant 
East ’mid the thunder of the captains and the shouting of the fier 
battle of Life. And here in the dead silence, I feel, as it were, the hand 
of some mysterious Presence laid upon me—the vague murmurs, the 
gigantic shadows of the Sublime. 

I sit alone in the midnight moonlight. Over the world a silver flood 
is sweeping, and bearing on its white surface the wrecks of selfishnes 
and malevolent passion. Your stout world-crafts must go to pieces, and 
the fragments be strown afar, however well compacted, on such a night 
as this. Let him who loves the world life alone, make for the ope 
day and trust not his strength in the heart-melting moonlight. Over w 
the soft irrepressible waves break of the full tide of Beauty. 

Sublime is the solemn midnight. Beautiful is the laughing moonlight. 
The power of sublimity—the softness of beauty here mingle in harmo 
nious union :— 

“Denn wo das strénge mit dem Zarten 
Wo Starkes sich und Mildes paarten, 
Da gibt es einen guten Klang.” 

There is sublimity in the solitude of Midnight. To be alone, without 
a trace of animate life around—alone with yourself and dead forms 
matter, awakens new and strange wains of thought. There arises in ow 
minds at such times, I suppose, some vague fiction of a devastating 
power which has left us alone, wondering and awed at the desolation. 
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There are times, too, when the dead calm suggests some terrible mani- 
festation of power to follow—the crash of tempest, the shock of charging 
squadrons. And solitude also leaves us alone in the presence of God, 
and the terrible comparison of hu:an frailty and sin, with divine power 
and goodness, is forced upon us “in thoughts from the visions of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth on men.” 

There is sublimity in its darkness. All around is night—all is shadow 
and mystery and dream-land. There is nothing the senses can definitely 
shape and fix. Imagination shapes its monstrous creations at will, and. 
dimly arise all fearful forms of preternatural fancy ; for day and human 
life are gone, and night and weird life come hand in hand. Sheeted 
spectres on lonely heaths and over ruined hearth-stones, wander and 
shriek. Through the high air the death-hounds pursue the wild hunts- 
man in endless chase.* “ Dark-brown night sits on half the hill. 
Through the breaches of the tempest look forth the dim faces of ghosts.” 

“Tis now the very witching time of night; 
When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion on this world.” 

There is sublimity in the sounds of midnight. The commonest voices 

of the day become solemn music. How deep the voice of the midnight 


bell, 





“ Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar!” 
What loneliness in the far-off watch-dog’s bay, or the aistant crow of 
some wakeful cock, drowsily marking the midnight watches! How 
mournfully sighs the midnight wind; how awful the low moan of the 
night-watching ocean ! 

But thrice beautiful is the Moonlight. Daylight is more glorious, but 
moonlight more fair. That is passion: this is love. That is real life, 
oo, fraught with sad truth: this is dream life full of aspiration and im- 
agination. 

“ The silver light which hallowing tree and tower, 
Sheds beauty and deep softness on the whole, 
Breathes also to the heart and o’er it throws 
A loving languor which is not repose.” 
And herein is the true test and proof of its beauty. It is the part, as 
all experience shows, of the beautiful, by presenting to man the fairest of 





*“ Doch durch die ganze weite Welt 
Rauscht bellend ihm die Holle nach, 
Bei Tag tief durch der Erde Klifte 

Am Mitternacht hoch durch die Lifte.” 
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earthly things to awaken that ceaseless longing for a happier and purer 
spiritual state. 

Beautiful now is light and shadow. Light is softer: shadow is deeper, 
Daylight sharpens and defines outlines; it thrusts lights into shadow and 
destroys contrast. But the moonlight is no trespasser on shadows, 
They lie long and dark on the sward and make mystical the night— 

“ Shadowy set off the face of things.” 


The soft light on the city roofs: glistening and whitening on the 
waters: clinging around and giving grace to rent old precipice or ancient 
ruin, hath also a fairy-like entrancing beauty. Nature white-robed, silent 
paced, has a new grace, a more exquisite loveliness; and art is mor 
wondrous where moonbeams rest. 

But mightiest and more fair is the midnight moonlight, “ thril- 
ingly holily beautiful” on city roof and spire, and shining down into 
squalid streets and allies, the only beautiful thing of nature in their dark 
places, kissing through broken window and crevice the haggard face of 
poverty and crime as lovingly and tenderly as the fringed eyelids of 
sleeping and joyous beauty. Solemnly beautiful in the old forest, look- 
ing down through thick laced branches of giant trees on the gambols 
of the night sporting rabbit and timid deer, and the great owl on the 
lasted sycamore whooping to the night wind, that rustles low in the 
forest canopy. Dreamily beautiful on the prairies when the wolf’s long 
howl is heard far away and the tramp of horses, the tingling of bells, 
and the myriad insect voices of the night fall faintly on the drowsy ear, 
Stirringly beautiful on the broad river whose dark waves roll so strong, 
the long night hours, through deep forest and wide prairie laving great 
cities, and bearing stoutly on the great burdens of commerce forever, 
The turbid waves murmur hoarsely : the giant steamer, laboring its up- 
ward passage, with fiery glare shrieks and thunders on its way, and over 
all the wild scene floats the Midnight and the Moonlight. W. 0. ¥. 


eres a 


Alliteration. 


As the ocean reflects the heaven, so the material shadows the spirit 
aal. There is a mysterious sympathy between the soul of man and the 
external world. It is more than a sensuous pleasure that we experience 
when we gaze on the beetling cliff or the midnight sky, or stand before 
the St. Cecilia of Raphael—when we listen to the song of birds, the 
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distant chime of evening bells, or the melodies of Mozart. As the poet 
has truly said, “the meanest flower that blows may stir thoughts that 
do often lie too deep for tears.” When standing before a Gothic Cathe- 
dral, and following with the eye its springing arches, its airy tracery and 
soaring spires, which seem to stretch into the blue, we feel that it is but 
an expression of rapt, heaven-aspiring devotion. How often again does 
a simple melody awake long slumbering echoes in the soul and transport 
us into other days and other scenes. Now as a painting by a true artist 
is far more than an imitation of the forms of external nature, as music 
is far more than a mere succession of sweet sounds, but expresses and 
excites every shade of sentiment and passion, so the versification of a 
true poet is far more than a mere selection and combination of words. 
His words seem “ born with the thought,” and the one cannot be altered 
without impairing the other. This truth is strikingly exemplified in such 
poems as Coleridge’s Christabel, or the Masque of Comus. As an 
artist by patient study, gradually unfolds the secrets of color, of form 
and grouping, which produce such effects in the paintings of the old 
masters, so the careful study of these poems will bring to light their 
hidden mechanism, and reveal the exquisite art with which they were 
constructed. We have sometimes thought that poetry might be studied 
«ientifically and verses analyzed like pieces of music. Few are aware 
of the effect produced by judicious Alliteration. To explain this effect 
wems difficult if not impossible. None, to our knowledge, have suc- 
ceeded either in explaining the philosophy of metre, or in analyzing that 
subtle essence which constitutes poetry. Carlyle, in his “ Hero Worship,” 
has some suggestive, but not very clear remarks on “that primal element 
of Song.” Edgar A. Poe has given the world some speculations on the 
“Philosophy of Poetry,” but is not much more successful. Poetry at 
any rate seems to be the form in which the language of passion sponta- 
neously clothes itself. It is both the earliest and the most universal form 
of composition. No proof is needed to show that the earliest productions 
of every genuine national literature have been poems. 

The names of the Iliad, of the Niebelungen Lied, and of the Song of 
the Cid, will naturally occur to every one. Savage tribes also, though 
destitute of a literature and even of the art of writing, yet almost inva- 
tiably have their songs. Those feelings which belong alike to all men, 
Which lie deepest in the human heart, but to which, for that very reason, 
we most rarely give utterance, Religion, Love, and the longing for Fame 
these feelings in all times, in all countries have found expression in bal- 
lads and songs. Music and Poetry are closely allied, and in their earliest 
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stage inseparable. The “Minstrel” of our own ancestors, the wandering 
“aoidog” of the Ionian Isles was at once poet and musician. Why 
musical sounds please us—how music came into general use among mep 
cannot, as yet, be fully explained. Neither can we explain what itis 
that constitutes beauty in nature and art. It has been discovered of late 
that there are principles of harmony or proportion which run through 
music and the fine arts, and establish their essential unity, But what 
is the nature of this mysterious all-pervading Beauty, which delights 
us in nature and art, in music and in poetry, it is not for man to decide 
until he shall better understand the nature of his own spirit, and its 
relations to the world of matter without. The love of harmony, of 
symmetry and of regularity is deeply seated in the mind, and is mani- 
fest in a thousand different ways. The metrical form of poetry, the sue- 
cession of arsis and thesis, of similar syllables or of similar letters at 
regular intervals, and equal divisions of time in music, are but manifest 
ations of the same tendency. 

There is no doubt that the employment of music brought about the 
metrical form of language, at least division into feet and lines. Rhyme 
and alliteration as it was originally employed, in the old Gothic poetry, 
were added to bring out these divisions more strongly. 

Alliteration is effective in prose as well as in verse. It often serves to 
give force to an antithesis or point to an epigram. It is often the life of 
jest, as when Sydney Smith tells of the associations of “ Beer and Brit 
tannia” in an Englishman’s mind, or of how “supped and sinned Mme. 
D’Epinay.” 

It is also employed by rhetorical writers to give harmony to their sen- 
tences. We can find it on almost’every page of Cicero, for example:— 
“Nulla res magis penetrat in animos eosque fingit, format, flectit,” &e. 

It is needless to go on and multiply examples from Burke, Macaulay, 
and Erskine. 

Alliteration is frequent in compound words, as, “ high-handed,” sea 
sick,” and in familiar proverbs, e. g. “ Fast bind fast find,” “ Birds of # 
feather flock together,” ete. In the ancient Gothic and Saxon poetry, 
alliteration at the beginning of every line supplies the place of rhyme 
It was not unknown to the Latin poets, as is shown by the following from 
Virgil: “Et sola in sicea spatiatur arena.” It frequently occurs in ballad 
poetry. The following verse from Campbell is an instance : 

“Twas vain; the loud waves lashed the shore, 
Return or aid preventing ; 
The waters wild went o’er his child, 
And he was /eft lamenting.” 
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An examination of Biirger’s ballads or of the “Minstrelsy of the 
Border” will confirm this statement. Edgar A. Poe has exemplified the 
effect of alliteration in his “ Raven,” which is a wonderful piece of mech- 
anism. We will cite one line: 
“ While I nodded nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping.” 

It glitters like a silver thread along the verse of Tennyson,—it gives 
asubtle charm to the melody of Shelly’s odes—it often occurs in Cole- 
ridge, and may be traced in Spenser and Milton. A succession of liquids 
often has a magic effect. The letter 7 indeed is almost music itself. 
Listen to the following from the “ Lotus Eaters :” 

“Let us swear an oath and keep it with an equal mind, 
In the hollow Lotus land to live and lie reclined, 
On the hills like gods together careless of mankind ; 
For they Jie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurled 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are /ight/y curled 
Round their go/den houses gird/ed with the gleaming world.” 

Such passages abound in this poet. We take a gem or two from 

“Locksley Hall:” 


“ And she turned, her bosom shaken with a sudden storm of sighs, 
And the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes.” 
“eae ers sl 
Many a morning in the moorlands did we hear the copses ring, 
And her whispers thronged my pulses with the fulness of the spring.” 
Observe the double rhymes “ copses,” “pulses,” “fulness.” Again, 
“ Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung.” 
A few examples from the “ In Memoriam” will suffice for Tennyson : 
‘Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 
And waters that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast, 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep. 
* * * # #  & # 
And ghastly through the drizzling rain, 
On the bald street breaks the blank day.” 
» * #* # # @# & 
“ And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roaring round the coral reef.” 


In spite of what critics say, the repetition of the letter s has sometimes 
an undeniable beauty. Witness the following from Robert Haywarde : 


“Oft we saw the dim, blue highlands, Coney, Oak, and other islands, 
Moles that dot the dimpled bosom of the sunny summer sea.” 





We seem to hear the sighing of a desert-wind in the opening lines of 
Keats’ Hyperion : 
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“ Far from the fiery noon and eve’s lone star, 
Sat grayhaired Saturn silent as a storm, 
Still as the silence round about his lair.” 
There are many examples in Shelly, of which we select the following: 
“ My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which like a sleeping swan doth float 
Upon the silver wave of thy sweet singing.” 
Again, from the Ancient Mariner : 
“The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free.” 

Besides the preceding, there are many beautiful instances of alliters- 
tion scattered through the works of Collins, of Thomson, of Dryden, 
and more rarely in Milton and Spenser. 

There is no ornament of verse which requires to be used with more 
caution. By his method of introducing it, the true poet is distinguished 
from the mere versifier. The latter drags in the most farfetched epithets, 
and tortures language, in order to produce alliteration, without consider- 
ing whether it harmonizes with the rest of the poem, or contributes to 
the general effect. 

Every poem which aspires to be a work of art, and not a mere piece 
of mechanism, should possess wnity. It should aim at bringing the read- 
er’s mind into some particular mood. Hence the tone of the whole 
should be as carefully elaborated as that of a picture. The very metre 
should reflect a mood. There is in poetry a two-fold harmony, one out- 
ward and obvious, seen in the recurrence of similar endings and of ac 
cents at regular intervals, and another, higher harmony of thought with 
language, of parts with each other and with the whole, which stamp 
the work of genius. 

The former may be found in Armstrong’s “ Art of preserving Health,” 
the latter in Tennyson’s Bugle Song. 

A true poem bears to a false one about the same relation that a 
growth does to a manufacture. The true poem being the exquisite 
product of the most finely organized mind, may well be compared to 4 
natural flower, while a poem without the “divine afflatus” is like an art 
ficial one. The vital principle is wanting. Alliteration in the former does 
not strike us as an artifice, but like the caprice of nature, just as when 
forest trees or sunset clouds take fantastic shapes. W. D. As 
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Alcestis: Its Lesson. 


“ They sin who tell us love can die.”—Svuthey, 


Wuen o’er earth, some heavenly power 
Guides the soul in wisdom’s way, 
Causing passion’s might to cower, 
’Neath the force of Reason’s sway ; 
When before our mortal vision, 
Guided by some Spirit hand, 
Dreams and hopes of joy Elysian, 
Point us to a better land; 
When our thoughts with joy are laden, 
And our hearts beat warm with love ; 
When our soul seeks out that Aiden, 
Where is Love, in God above; 
Is not then a meaning lesson 
Taught us in this distant age— 
By Alcestis’ taste of passion, 
Handed down on classic page ? 
Is not then such dim ideal, 
Shade creation of the soul, 
Is it not, in truth, the real 
Pointing to a blissful goal ? 
Then our memories gladly flitter, 
To those days of ancient lore, 
And there quaff deep draughts of wisdom 
From the fountain head of yore. 


Oh! like a mighty river, with deep and silent wave, 

True love glides, surely onward, from Youth e’en to the Grave; 
For ever in our Childhood, as reveling with glee, 

We roam amid the roses upon its flowery lea; 

We feel a joy within us, a joy deep in our souls, 

Which like a spirit streamlet, its waves to Heaven rolls— 

And when the waves are billows, when high they dash their surge, 
And shatter human prospects, as they chant a mortal dirge, 

Yet still there is one anchor to which our hearts may cling— 
One buoy of hope e’en yet is left, one rope towards shore to fling 
The anchor, buoy : the rope is love, nor are they cast in vain, 
For other hearts will grasp them and bind them with a chain. 

A chain not steel, but silken, not galling, though ‘tis firm ; 

This chain is Love’s Devotion, this shields us from the storm, 
And when the sun grows weary, and seeks his daily rest, 

When the Storm-King lulls his fury, upon the billow’s breast, 
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When the shadows of our actions slant o’er our closing life, 
When worn with weary conflict we seek repose from strife, 
’Tis Love then smooths our pillow, Love lights the coming night. 
And winged by Love to Heaven, we live where Love is light— 
And in Alcestis’ lesson wrought by the poet's art, 

There is an actual vision, in which we bear our part. 

No power of Earth, Alcestis, could shake thy holy love, 

And e’en the fated clasp of death in vain to chill it strove. 

And this is now the lesson which enters to the soul, 

That all yields to Love's power that Love can all control, 

And that if straight in duty we walk the beaten path, 

We gain the love of mortals—we shun the heavenly wrath— 
For though death o’er Alcestis bad gained his fated eway, 

Yet through the love of Hercules, again she saw the day. 


And ’tis a striking thought, if we think in after years, 

Of the blood, the Cross, the Garden, the anguish, and the tears 

Of Him who died to save us, by whose dread agony 

The curse of sin was blighted for all eternity. 

When we see that death was vanquished by holy hallowed love, 

That sin’s foul might was shattered by the love of God above ; 

That o’er the heathen-poet a glimmer faintly stole 

Of wisdom, and a shadow broke in upon his soul ; 

A shadow of the future vague, dim and undefined, 

Yet gliding deep and far within the cloisters of the mind ; 

And as his soul found utterance, Love was his glad refrain, 

Love was the mighty power—all power to restrain, 

And that he thought its power, as seen by heathen light— 

By the ray which glimmered faintly through the dimness of the night, 
He conquered death by love, through the arm of the Son of Jove, 
We gained the victory over death by a dying Saviour’s love. 


While our memories round us linger, 
While Time's shadows dim and gray 
Flit as ghosts of distant ages, 
Dim foretellers of the day ; 


Then around our watching spirit 
Beauteous forms of fairy mien, 

E’er are bidding us this lesson, 

Of Devotion’s truth to glean. 
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College Songs. 


I wisn the reader to understand that I do not write this as one of the 
Beethoven Society. That society once decided that I could not sing 
sufficiently well to join, and I have had but very little respect for the 
institution since. A short time ago, indeed, it had arrived at such a pitch 
of insolence, as to rely entirely upon its own powers, and so dispensed 
altogether with the organ accompaniment. Consequently the flexor and 
extensor muscles of Mr. Mattingly’s arm were suffering sensible diminution 
day by day, until I supposed that he would have cut but a poor figure 
in the arena of the anatomical Jecture room. I asked a non-musical 
friend, the other evening, in Chapel, the cause of the silence of the 
organ; and he answered that the steam-chest leaked. I was not aware 
before that organs had steam-chests, but I said nothing, and he never 
discovered my ignorance. Beethoven now uses the organ, 1 am happy 
to say, and the muscles as well as the music improve. 

Iam one of those who instead of being forced to sit in Chapel and 
hear Beethoven “disgorge sweet music,” prefer to listen to a room full of 
students zealously singing as loud as their Jungs, and as correctly as their 
ears, will allow, and I intend to speak of these songs as they are sung 
in this unartistic and unaffected manner by our Yale students. 

There is no law, I imagine, whether of the faculty or of the corpora- 
tion, so well obeyed at Yale as the injunction to 

“ Roll the song in waves along,” 
for I am assured that there is no College at which the students so uni- 
versally sing as at ours, and I am quite confident that no one without 
musical taste can pass through a course at Yale without having such a 
taste created, and his ear more or Jess improved. I have myself been 
fortunate enough to hear some of the first attempts in vocal music, on 
the part of such of my friends as are in the above condition, but am 
sorry to add that my risibilities generally got the better of my discretion. 
One came to me, a short time ago, and declared that he could sing two 
tunes pretty well, and offered to give me a specimen of his ability. The 
two were “Lilly Dale” and “ Gaudeamus,” he informed me, and it was 
well he did so, for really after he had commenced it was with the great- 
«st difficulty that I could discover which of the two he was singing. I 
gave him all the encouragement I could, for I thought that most as- 
suredly he needed it, and to reward me, he has since wonderfully im- 
proved, 
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Yale collegians are often accused of aping the German students in 
their college habits. It always seemed a ridiculous charge to me. But 
if this love of chorus singing was at first engendered by the habit of 
singing in imitation, or not, it most certainly requires no such support at 
present. Singing is an amusement universally resorted to when a num- 
ber may chance to meet, no matter upon what mission. Even the Soci- 
eties all sing. Freshmen, perhaps more seldom than others, but still 
they have attempted it at times. Sophomore societies sing, probably 
because it is the only exercise congenial to Sophomore dispositions, not 
prescribed by their respective charters. Junior societies, from the noises 
which issue from their respective elevations, one would think, did nothing 
but sing. And of Senior societies, the one seems to confine its well 
known musical talent more to martial music,—the other to the practice 
of some Seminole war song and war dance combined. While the 
“grand army” of neutrals have been known to solace themselves with 
occasional imitations of Beethoven in the fourth story of South College. 

Of the “ Bears” we say nothing. 

A class generally sing together for the first time, when as Sophomores 
they have beaten the Freshmen on the foot ball ground, and have a pow- 
wow to commemorate it. A bugle, however, often plays the air of the 
tune, to call in those who are disposed to straggle into other melodies 
But the class first become awakened to a full sense of their vocal power, 
when as Juniors they elect their Editors for the Magazine. By their 
singing then, they conceal their anxiety, while the committee are count- 
ing the votes, and give their candidates an opportunity to display their 
utter carelessness concerning the result. The senior class revive their 
songs at the election of class valedictorian and poet; and at the anatomi 
cal lectures, before the entrance of the Professor faithfully cram up all 
they have been over, as well for their own amusement, as to prepare for 
presentation day, when occurs the grand biennial examination of all the 
acquirements they may have gained in this branch of knowledge. 

College songs are not, as a general thing, heard elsewhere. When 
other songs are published which please, they immediately spread far and 
wide. Military bands perform them, and you hear them whistled in 
every street. But college songs remain in college walls, and are sung 
by students alone. 

First on the list of Yale songs is “Gaudeamus igitur,” now possessed 
of a double immortality since it was sung by the students, when, like 
the martyr Stephen, they “went up in a shower of brick-bats” to the 

college. The air is very appropriate to the words, and is thoroughly 
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German. Like nearly all German songs, it partakes of the nature of a 
chant, and though not very lively is yet inspiring. The oftener the air 
is heard, the better it is liked,—a certain proof of good music. 

Next to this are Finch’s song commencing, “Gather ye smiles from 
the ocean isles,” and his “Smoking Song.” -They are both sung to that 
fine air known as “ Sparkling and Bright,” and seem, the first one espe- 
cially, more appropriate than the original words, with which the air was 
first published. A person hearing this chorus sung for the first time, 

“Then roll the song in waves along, 
While the hours are bright before us, 
And grand and hale are the elms of Yale, 

Like fathers bending o'er us,” 
would suppose that the rhyme and intonation had suggested the air to 
the composer, and not that the verse was written after the music. The 
“Smoking Song” is more frequently sung, however, by the students, 
partly, I suppose, because the occupation it suggests is so much relished, 
and partly because each verse has the same chorus, while in the other 
each chorus differs slightly, and thus the words are with more difficulty 
committed. 

There is probably no song as yet in pamphlets or on programme, 
which will be as much sung at Yale as the three above mentioned. They 
will ever rank among the classics of our Alma Mater. 

There are many songs borrowed from outside the cloister walls of 
college, and parodied, by which means occasionally some of the airs find 
words fully as good and even better and more appropriate than their 
original stanzas. Popular negro melodies are frequently honored in 
this manner, as the many song programmes will show. There are airs, 
too, which seem to have been forgotten, or little cared for by the com- 
munity at large, and only flourish at college. Such are “ Crambambuli,” 
“Vive l’amour,” “ Landlord, fill your flowing bowls,” &c. 

“Cocachelunk” has not as yet a very long history at Yale, but is 
familiar at another college. It seems to be relished whenever it is heard, 
and yet condescends not to be sung elsewhere than among students. It 
has been subjected to the most unfortunate perversion, which human in- 
genuity, I think, could invent, for it has become a thing of no uncom- 
mon occurrence to hear Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life” sung to this lively 
air. An unwarrantable proceeding! Since now one can with difficulty 
repeat those beautiful lines, without being led into the tune of “Coca- 

thelunk,” or at least hearing it dancing in one’s head. However when 
beautiful verses like these become hackneyed as these have undoubtedly 
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become, to treat them thus ridiculously is a good way to punish those 
who do it, and check them for the future. 

A very commendable effort was made last year to collect the many 
songs of our students in a pamphlet form. It was successful, as far as it 
was carried, but the college will soon need another and a more complete 
edition. ‘ We hope it will sooner or later appear. 

Some of our songs will never be published, and some there are which 
would only suffer by publishing. Such are the so called operas of 
“ Noah,” and “ Obadiah,” the ballad relative to “John Brown,” and the 
one giving the history of the remarkable development, death and dis 
posal of the “ Derby Ram.” 

There is one, however, which should be preserved in some manner, 
though I have never yet seen it written. It is, “’Tis a way we have at 
old Yale.” Perhaps the compilers of “Songs of Yale” considered it too 
undignified to be inserted in that publication, and some of the verses 
undoubtedly are, but some too are very good. And especially as some 
other colleges now claim it, with a little alteration as their own, we ought 
in some way cause it to be acknowledged as a “ Song of Yale.” 

Two airs which have lately been introduced at Yale, are from the Mili- 
tary Academy. The first, “ Benny Havens,” was first sung by the coch- 
leaureati at their last exhibition. It is a fine air for a full chorus, and is 
often heard at the Point. 

The other, “ Shule Shule,” has more recently made its debut, and must 
be heard to be appreciated. It is such a chorus, I imagine, as would 
have delighted Falstaff, when he needed to be cheered, or when he was 
troubled by his conscience. It will doubtless meet with success at Yale, 
when it has become more common than it now is. 

“ Benny Havens” is, at West Point, what “Gaudeamus” is at Yale, 
only they have the advantage of us, in its having originated with them, 
while “ Gaudeamus” is from the German students. It is a pity that we 
have no popular student song, of which we could claim the air, as well 
as the words, for our own. Those who are fortunate enough to possess 
ability to make their names famous to future classes in this mannet, 
ought, in duty to themselves and posterity, to attempt it. 

We do not ask for any that are scientific. We have enough todo 
with science within the brick walls. But under the elms we need 
something besides. There we need songs that are inspiring, jolly, and 
as ©. would say, “ bird like.” May such songs long be heard at Yale, 
relieve the dull monotony of study, to cheer the heart after a biennial, 
and to call back the recollection of money-seeking Alumni, to thos 
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“ And long may the song, the joyous song, 
Roll on in thé hours before us, 
And grand and hale may the elms of Yale 


For many a year bend o’er us.” R. E. T. 


A Night in “Our Entry.” 


A memper of this entry is different from other men. Even the 
bricks which compose this venerable building, in which we live, have 
lost the bright red which bricks ought to have, and it is said that their 
vitality has been exhausted in imparting a portion of their spirit to those 
who may come within their influence. We recall to mind one young 
man, once pure and upright in al! his ways, the smoke of whose cigar 
now daily rolls through his coal closet into our room, and whose spare 
quarters vanish like our wood when we leave any here during vacation. 

And there are also traditionary tales of brave deeds performed by 
those who have gone before us, which greatly arouse the spirit of the 
“man in this entry.” He lives on the very spot of their occurrence. 
They are related to him by the gentleman who makes beds. They be- 
tome inwrought into his very nature, and he goes and does likewise. 

Such is the general influence of a home in this college. But cireum- 
stances cannot cause all natures to conform to the same mould, and 
there are differences observable even among us. There is a moral and 
there is an immoral portion, and in this respect there is an analogy to 
othercommunities. Though there is no approach to the extremes either 
of good or evil, yet the line of separation between the two parties is dis- 
tinetly drawn. 

The moral portion occasionally spend an evening in a quiet game of 
Whist. To this there cannot possibly be any objection, when it is con- 
tidered how pure are their motives, and how blessed is the end at- 
tiined. The cards are by this means kept out of the hands of those in 
Whom correct moral principles are not sufficiently established; and the 
only refreshment used is molasses candy. There is also a slight difference 
in the customary beverages of the two, This, however, we consider of 
little account, as we have tasted both frequently, and find both extremely 
geod. Neither are fried oysters objected to by either; indeed, they are 
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looked upon with favor by all, except those who are afraid of curiows 
dreams, which sometimes overtake those who eat too many, and came 
upon us one night after we had been eating only a few. 

With these general remarks, by way of introduction, we will attempt 
to describe what this entry does after dark. 

It is Saturday night. Tea is over, and all have returned to their re- 
spective rooms. Outside, perchance, the rain is falling cheerlessly and 
heavily on the drip-stones, but within the ruddy glow and genial warmth 
of a coal fire dissipate all uncomfortable feelings. A quiet sensation of 
comfort and satisfaction gradually arises. Neighbors are called in, lem- 
ons, hot water, &c., are procured, and a glass of hot lemonade increases 
the inward comfort and satisfaction. We desire to do good to other, 
and the plaintive notes of “Cocachelunk” lull to sleep those whose Sab 
bath and whose time of retiring to rest begin simultaneously with the 
going down of the sun. Later in the evening we take a walk through 
the entry, preparatory to a quiet sleep. We find much to engage the 
attention and gratify the senses, and therefore our absence is somewhat 
protracted. We enter one room and discover that our visit is very op 
portune. A coal scuttle filled with oysters stands on the hearth. The 
occupant, unencumbered by a coat, lays them one by one gently on the 
coals. Soon he withdraws them from their resting-place, closes his eyes, 
and after a few preliminaries. * * * * Nothing remains behind but the 
shells. Of course we help him. After eating one, however, we kindly 
offer to procure some salt, if we can obtain it on credit, and he will re 
frain from eating till we come back. 

But time flies, and the oysters follow. The last one is gone and we 
silently retire with a heavy heart. A thought strikes us soon after, 
whether it was not well that we indulged our appetite no longer. 

We stand for a short time outside the door, but the darkness and cold 
of the entry are not congenial to our feelings, and we call on another of 
our friends. He is evidently enjoying himself. A warm fire and an easy 
chair make him comfortable, while the smoke, issuing lazily from the 
bowl of his meerschaum, gives a pleasant turn to his thoughts. This 
scene of happiness overcomes all our good resolutions, and we takes 
pipe. The red light of the fire, reflected from the ceiling, harmonise 
well with the quiet satisfaction which, we think, would accompany our 
occupation if the weed were not so strong. We engage in interesting 
conversation till he falls asleep, which he does in a few minutes, and we 
leave for our own room. Overpowered at length by weariness and 
warm lemonade, we go to bed. But our slumbers are short, for a new 
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scene is introduced, the object of which is to make a noise, and a noise 
# made. 

A party have been searching in a neighboring cellar, and have discov- 
ered a large collection of bottles, ali empty. They heave a sigh over 
this evidence of the depravity of past generations, and immediately think 
that these will furnish a new source of amusement to the sleepers and 
themselves. They come up from the cellar, regretting that the lock was 
accidentally broken in their efforts to open the door. They are moral 
men and would gladly do these things in a moral way; but their system 
of ethics has not yet taught them how to enter a cellar when the door is 
locked, without impairing in some degree the security of the fastening. 

Regretting their inability to restore things to their pristine condition, 
they return to the entry and engage in the pleasing employment of 
throwing some of the thinnest glass ware against our door. We are 
somewhat concerned lest they should injure the paint, and think that we 
will remonstrate with them, but finally conclude that it will be the safer 
course to remain where we are. 

The noise at length ceases. We step out to look. A piece of glass 
enters our foot, and we are prevented from attending Sabbath morning 
prayers. The person who rooms over our head, and who has been sit- 
ting on the side of his bed and drumming with his boot heels for a good 
half hour, at length becomes quiet. The clock strikes twelve, and “Our 

* 


Entry” is still. 


The Voung Poet. 


ActlL 


Scexe—A College-room.—Boots and things lying round.—Enter 
Post in rolling-collar, and slip-shod. 


Poet.—Now, the thing lies here—this is an envious world. An am- 
bitious man is like a balloon tied down by envious men. They cant rise, 
and therefore he shant rise ; so on they hitch and cry,down! Once let 
him cut the ropes, and up he goes with a general hurrah! And so they 
tay Tm no poet. Well, say so; but can they appreciate mef Am I 
not young? Have I not the passions? Do I not love nature? And 
because they say I’m not a poet, am I therefore not a poet? Oh! that 


is very kind. But some things have been, and some things are fo be; 
VOL. XIX. 29 
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but here is one thing that is—there is glory to be got and honor won, 
of which, methinks, there is no monopoly. They can set that down, I 
suppose they can. I say there’s glory to be got; and I know it—I see 
it just before me. It looms up there like the splendid effulgenee of the 
glorious—the—the—but there’s no need of comparisons. It looms up 
though, 
And by all the gods that rule on high 
T'll pluck and have it ere I die. 
So keep quiet, if you please, while I make way for my muse. (oes to 
the closet and takes down a bottle of champagne.) Hail! spirit-stirring 
essence—ethereal nectar quaffed by men! Inspirit me with thy celestial 
dews. It’s the inspiration that does the thing. Poeta nascitur non fit, 
Foh! your fit poets are good for nothing—it’s the nascitur, the innate, 
inborn—of which, methinks, this feeble worm hath had a touch. Yes 
and by thine aid, (drinks,) and thine, (takes down a copy of Lord Byron,) 
immortal offspring of immortal mind, another constellation yet shall rise: 
therefore let us prepare for the emergency, (reads :) 
“ Ancient of days! august Athena! where, 
Where are thy men of might, thy grand in seul?” 

Ah! I see where it lies—to most it is invisible, but not to me 

(Drinks and reads on.) 


“Gone! glimmering in the dream of things that were.” 


Yes! and now begin to crowd upon my sight fantastic shapes and 
images. Work up the inspiration! Let it come! (Continues to read 
and drink. 


“First in the race that led to glory’s goal, 
It fled, and passed away—is this the whole ?’”. 


No !’tis not the whole; for lo! ’tison me! (His eye rolls and frame 
quivers.) Yield me the pen! 


THE CLOUDS. 
Muse! that on thy quivering wing 
Floatest ever high, 
Come down and help me, while I sing, 
To quaff the pure, celestial spring 
Of limpid poesy. 
Ye clouds! ye high and lofty clouds 
That skim the liquid air, 
e I wonder if ye ever thought 
Of what ye are or where. 
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Far in the realms of time and space 
I see ye float along, 

Borne by the soft and gentle winds, 
Precursor of a storm. 


And there I see the big black cloud 
Come heaving from the West, . . 

With awful frowns upon her face, 
And mutterings in her breast. 


The lightning, leaping from the cloud, 
Hath darted down—and see! 

The huge and vasty oak is split 
Into ten thousand pie- 

Ces—poor, unhappy tree! 

And such is life. Our hopes to-day 
Aloft in grandeur sit ; 

To-morrow they are blown away, 
Or shattered all to bits! 


Yes! and is there no poetry here? Is it not rather all pure, liquid lim- 
pid poesy? Look at the verse—what elegance—what simplicity—what 
tenderness—what originality !—and all couched in the choicest language: 
and the most polished rhymes! The poet seems at first to have beem 


’ bore on the wings of gentle zephyrs, till caught in a whirlwind of pas- 


sions, he is swept along with unmitigated vehemence. And will ye 
longer doubt the poet’s power? Presumptuous mortals! flies that suck 
up true desert !—harpies !—but no—ye cannot. Henceforth what glory 
awaits me! Prepare the way, immortal few, for lo! I come. Fortune,. 
I thank thee. Kind nature, I adore thee that I, thy favored child, have at 
length cut loose from those rapacious kites, and am soon to rise above the 
baseness of terrestrial things, and pluck ambrosial fruits—( Hnter penny- 


" post with a letter.) Perhaps they are already ripe. (Breaks open the 


letter and reads :) 


Yale College, Aug. 9th, 18- 
Dear Sin:—A copy of your poems has been put into our hands for criticism. 
Itis needless to enter into their examination in detail. [And with good rea-. 
*n.] The way before you lies straight and plain. [I knew it did.] With re- 
gard to the merits of your poems, they are beneath criticism; with regard to 
the demerits, they are beyond criticism. [Yes! I’ve subdued them ; the critics 
can’t teach me.] To talk lese at random, dear sir, have you no respect for the 
honor of your class? [What! why that’s all I care for!] Have you no regard 
for the interests of society, and, more than all, do you care nething for your 
own temporal and spiritual welfare? [What fools!] If you do, then, dear sir, 
direct your talents in a proper channel. Attend to your studies,.or if you can- 
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not excel there, leave college and take up the shoe trade. But if, on the other 
hand, you don’t, then go on as you have begun. Collect together all the 
stale images in your power, ransack the dictionary for the choicest words 
in the language, prepare a little sweetening of other men’s ideas, work up 
the rabies, mix the whole, and then dose society once a week with a dozen 
pages of this frothy compound, and believe you will soon occupy the highest 
niche in the Temple of Fame. 

Should you wish to hear further from us, we should be happy to gratify you. 
Meanwhile, we are, sincerely and affectionately, Your Friends, 

The Editors, 

[zit Porn, ripping the letter, biting his lips, and meditating a wise 

though untimely conclusion. | 


Act IL. 


Scers—A high rock.—Midnight—Thunder and lightning in the dis- 
tance.— Convulsions of nature, and things generally in a state of 
trepidation. Enter Poxr deliberately, and looking somewhat grave. 


Methinks this is a most unfortunate 
Individual. But for tongues malign, 
I had been couched above this envious world, 
And reveling ’mid ethereal things sublime. 
But now ’tis past—’tis gone—and all is lost ! 
Yes! cruel, cruel, unappreciate world ! 
Me would you not receive, and now I leave you. 
But that ye do me wrong attests all nature, 
Thus heralding my exit. 
"Tis ever thus with greatness! Well, farewell ! 
Farewell, nature, whence I have plucked my sweets! 
Farewell, my comrades,—slaves of vain ambition ! 
Farewell, my kind instructors, I must leave you. 
And you, ye dastard five /—but I forgive you. 
Farewell, ye glorious piles of brick and mortar! 
The splendid mathematics! And farewell, 
Divine philosophy ! And O, farewell, 
My poor, poor, poor, unhappy muse. 
Farewell ! the soul-inspiring poesy— 
The lovely verse—the amiable rhyme— 
And O, Parnassus! on whose giddy heights 
I thought to sit amid that happy few, — 
Ensphered in light, forever now farewell ! 
The poet’s occupation’s gone! (Throws himself.) 
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Acr IIL. 


Scexe—The same.—Thirty-siz hours after. Enter some Students on 
an excursion. 


1st Stud.—This is a charming day. 

2nd Stud.—Yes, and the view here is delightful —but hark! Heard 
you not a noise ¢ 

8rd Stud.—lI think I heard a groan, and some one cry mercy ! 

[AU hark] 

Poet—Ugh! ugh! Oh! For Heaven’s sake, help! Leave me not 
here to perish ! 

2nd Stud.—Comes it not from down the ledges? (Zooks down.) 

1st Stud.—What see you ? 

2nd Stud.—A man down there about thirty feet, lodged in the top of 
a branching cedar. Holloa! friend, (calls) what do you there? 

Poet.—Oh ! for Heaven’s sake get a rope and raise this fallen piece of 
humanity. [Zxit 8rd Student after a rope.| 

2nd Stud.—But say, friend, how came you there ? 

Poet.—Oh ! do be still. Speak not to me! 

[Enter soon after Student with a cart-rope, which they let 
down, and Porr ties about him.] 

Poet.—All right, good friends! Now, gently; for 1 am somewhat ex- 
hausted. 

[All pull, and with some difficulty draw him up and 
land him on the top.| 

All—Well, old boy! (recognizing him.) How’s this? Explain. 

Poet.—Thank you, fellows! But never breathe it. I’ve been de- 
luded. I’ve dabbled in poetry these six years, which, not being appre- 
ciated—and probably not being appreciable--I came up here two nights 
ago, and, like a fool, threw myself down ; and caught, as you see— 

All.—Ha! ha! ha! 

Poet.—And now, by all the powers that rule in heaven and earth! if 
ever I call on the muse again, or touch the quill, or make one rhyme, 
then tear me up and hang me on a clothes-line. Come, let's go and 
have a lunch. [Omnes exeunt.] 











Music. 


“‘ We would liken music to Aladdins’ lap, worthless in itself, not so for the 
spirit which obeys its call. We love it for the buried hopes, the garnered mem- 
ories, the tender feelings it can summon with a touch—Miss Lanpon. 


Tue history of music is much the same in one at least of its particu- 
lars as that of every thing else. It has been cultivated even to excess, 
if that were possible, regarded not as an accomplishment, but as a neces- 
sary part of a good education ; it has been set aside as unworthy of the 
notice of men of mind. It has always formed an essential part in the 
ritual of every religion, but has fallen so far into disrepute that The Mass 
of Pope Marcellus by Palestrina, alone saved it from ignominous banish- 
ment from the Church, and it is worthy of remark that at the same time 
that corrupted Rome was trying to drive music from the Church, reform- 
ing England cultivating it with the greatest zeal produced music for the 
Church service which has never yet been equaled. At the present time, 
music, though not cultivated to so great an extent as it was in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, occupies a prominent plaee in the estimation of the 
world, Lord Chesterfield is the only man who has used a powerful 
influence against it, but we could hardly have expected any thing else, 
either from him or his times. 

The study of music has been carried on in three different ways, as a 
luxury, as an art, and as ascience. Its study as a luxury, as an expen- 
sive addition to a list of useless accomplishments to be given up as soon 
as their possessor enters upon the active duties of life, is by no 
means conducive to its legitimate cultivation. It necessarily favors what 
in musical literature goes under the name of trash, and lowers not only 
the standard of the mechanical execution of instrumental as well as 
vocal music, but also that high ideal of taste wanting which its perform- 
ance degenerates into mere muscular effort. Without this ideal, there 
can be none of that fire, that animation, which so to speak, is the very 
soul of music. The issue of this method of cultivation deserves to be 
classed with that music which is no music at all. Its study as an art, 
makes it too much the subject of undeviating rules, and lays open to wo 
great an extent the field of ingenuity. An ingenious composition is in 
itself a curiosity and that is all. It excites our wonder at the contrivance, 
but does not fill that want which music was intended to supply. The 
old fuguing music sung as it used to be by choirs, (to use the words of 
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an old Puritan Divine,) “ bellowing the tenor like oxen, barking a coun- 
ter like a kennel of dogs, roaring the treble like a sort of bulls, and 
grunting the bass like a number of hogs,” is but a too painful illustration 
of this point. There is very little music in those old Fugues ; what little 
there is, is confined to the melody, but the almost entire ignorance of 
counterpoint displayed by most of the writers of this kind of music, ren- 
ders the blending of the parts disagreeable, and what little-harmony 
there is in them seems rather to be the result of accident than design. 
There are some, such as Lenox, Majesty, Ocean, Sherburne, The Easter 
Anthem, and a few others of that class, that we should be glad to hear 
oftener, but there is so very little music even in them that were it not for 
early associations, we have little doubt that we should cast them aside 
too. The original idea of the Fugue was that each part in succession 
should catch up the melody of another as it died away, and so carry it 
on. Such music when well performed has a most touching, thrilling 
effect ; there is here worship and devotion. But this idea has been almost 
entirely lost, and what are now known as Vocal Fugues have degenerated 
into mere exercises in time, in which there is not, and cannot be either 
reverence or solemnity. Catches are of the same general character as 
Fugues, in fact the only difference between them is that the professed 
object of a Catch is ridicule, which is beyond the province of music, and is 
or rather ought to be foreign to it, while the Fugue produces precisely the 
same effect, though written for a different purpose. The famous Catch 
of Baildon, “ Mr. Speaker, though ’tis late,” is perhaps the best of them 
all, but after all it is merely an ingenious composition, the art of which 
is appreciated only by the performer, and perhaps would not be noticed 
even by him, were it not for its difficulty. 

The study of music as a science, has brought it to its present high 
state of advancement, and is continually raising it in importance, show- 
ing as it does that its influence has always been undervalued. It is not 
only ennobling in its effects upon minds of the pure, but also it has been 
shown by actual experience to be both a preventive of crime, and an 
incentive to labor. So great importance is in England attached to its 
influence, that musical culture has been made a matter of legislation, as 
an important element in the science of political government. The touch- 
ing, elevating effects of music are better known by those who have felt 
them, (and who has not!) than can be described. No less a mind than 
Shakspeare’s was alive to their influence, and how much to be dreaded 
he considered the absence of a taste for music, is shown in that cele. 


brated passage in The Merchant of Venice. 
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How far music has had an influence upon the minds of men, it would 
be difficult to say, not because it has had so little, but because its very 
great power has been exerted in such indirect methods. It is much 
more easy to say how far men have had an influence upon music. A 
comparison of it as it was first known with what it is now, will fully 
illustrate our meaning. The first music consisted of “rythm without 
harmony,” and the first musical instruments were those of percussion, 
serving only to mark the time. In further illustration we mention the 
miserable drawling rounds which pass for music among thé Chinese, and 
the howling which is the chief element in the music of the Aborigines of 
this country. Civilization has changed men, and men have changed the 
music. 

The power of music, if tradition be true, is very mueh inferior to what 
it was in ancient times ; he would be considered a madman, who should 
venture alone among an angry mob to quell them by the Lyre, or who 
should hunt wild beasts with a Lute only for a weapon, or who should 
endeavor to fell trees by singing. The walls of modern churehes and 
concert rooms too “ must be much stronger that those of Jericho, or they 
would have been roared to rubbish long ago.” In modern times its influ 
ence is gentle, and subduing, exerted imperceptibly on its subject, and 
though it may sometimes overpower rage, it is not to the fiercer more 
brutish passions alone we look to find examples of its power; its influence 
upon the finer feelings, the more refined taste, is no less remarkable. 
Yet here we find it difficult to draw a line between the uncultivated 
and refined taste. An amateur would tire of hearing orthordox sacred 
music or old ballads, in which the simple country musician delights, 
while each in those more splendid exhibitions of musical skill will hardly 
dare to breathe, lest they may lose some of those notes which if not im 
spired seem more angelic than human. The one finds an ideal only in 
the more difficult execution, while the other finds exquisite pleasure in 
both. The one finds music only in that extreme cultivation,, which is 
the result of a life of study, while the other seeks and finds it in every- 
thing. Heaven deliver us from ever becoming a devotee to one partic- 
ular kind of music, disposed to find flaws in all styles, but our own 
model. Such a person finds no real pleasure in music, nor even in crite 
cism, unless it be that of fault finding. But we will not dwell upon this 
point. The power of music varies as its expression is suited to the mood 
of mind. 


“The soul of music slumbers in its shell, 
"Till waked and kindled by the Master's spell; 
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And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before.”—Rocers. 

A person’s taste for music varies with the nation, the cultivation and 
the formation of the ear. That which seems most natural to each is to 
him the best music, but what is natural to one may be unnatural to an- 
other. The performer upon a musical iustrument will tell you that for 
power, compass, and tone, there is no instrument like his own. Ask him 
about the instrument of his neighbor, he will shrug his shoulders 
and tell you that it is not as good as his. Converse with his neighbor 
and he will assert the same thing of his own, and disparage the instru- 
ment of the other. Musical taste is entirely relative. There is no unde- 
viating standard—there can be none. 

Music has to some extent been cultivated in College, for the last quarter 
of a century, and though the time seems so long it would be very diffi- 
cult to class the different kinds of College music. The worn out division 
of vocal and instrumental must be made of necessity and under them 
the very trite classes of good and bad. If a third class were added, it 
would be, very bad. The best of our music aims at a standard none too 
high, and the worst would very successfully compete with the first 
attempt of an uncultivated choir to sing The Hallelujah Chorus. No 
me can rightly appreciate this third class of music, unless he has 
heard the completest murder even of discord which sometimes greets our 
ears after tea, especially on a winter’s evening. It is plain enough that 
the performers have no knowledge of music, and as plain that they de- 
site the reputation of having large musical capacity and great compass 
of voice. Often small companies pass under our windows trying to sing 
some popular song, and sustain all the parts. The only idea they seem 
tohave of the bass and tenor, seems to be that it must be sung upon 
one note without reference to the key of the air. The bass accordingly 
descends to the lowest capacity of his throat, the tenor to the highest 
note in his head voice; some one screams for an alto, something (it is 
4 nameless as it is indescribable,) bringing in all the notes that are in 
the gamut, and more that are not, the air usually supported or rather 
unsupported by one voice, meanwhile gets lost not only in sound but in 
reality, and the result is discord, worse than a cat-concert. How often 
do the lines of Coleridge come to our mind. 

“ Swans sing before they die: ’twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing.” 
But this is an extreme case and bears upon only a small part of our 
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The true representative of our College music is Beethoven, that society 
being composed of selections from our best musicians. The efiects of the 
establishment of a musical society, in a place like this, are. felt more 
directly by the members, though they are by no means confined to them. 
Though Beethoven as it is, is by no means Beethoven as it ought to be, 
it is far from being appreciated by our College community. This want 
of appreciation has been owing partly to the ignorance of music or its 
benefits in those who have launched their criticism and wit against it, in 
every college paper that has been published for some years, and partly 
to the fact that the society has attempted that which was beyond it 
Very few in College are capable of appreciating very difficult or scientific 
music. The choir as it is now, and as it has been for two years, is cer- 
tainly not capable of performing it, and if they will attempt to sing 
music beyond their capacity, they must not expect to get credit for what 
ability they have. Beethoven is and always has been abundantly able 
to perform sacred music and fulfill all the wants of our religious worship. 
How far it has carried out the design of its founders, “the culture of 
music in Yale College,” we are not competent to say, though the musical 
taste and appreciation of the students was shown a few years ago, when 
Mr. Wilcox used to play the Organ for us, in Chapel. Doubtless those 
who really enjoyed it, will remember their vexation at hearing the contin 
ual calls for Ernani, Ernani, which used to be made even when the most 
beautiful compositions were being played. Many of us will never forget 
that Echo Piece, The Overture to the Bronze Horse, and those airs from 
William Tell, Masanello, Zampa, Moses in Egypt, and many others, to 
which the brilliant execution of Mr. Wilcox, gave an additional cham, 
and we will doubtless think of him when we hear them in Opera. 

The greatest fault of Beethoven is indistinct utterance. How often 
are we reminded of what was known about College, a few years ago, a 
“Hash Boots.” It appeared in the Tomahawk of ’49, and we insert it 
below for the benefit of those who may not have seen it : 


Solo.—Go it, go it, boots! settle, settle 

Their ha a-a-a a-a-ash | 

Semi Chorus.—Settle, settle, their hash, their hash, 
Their hash , Amen ! 

Full Chorus.—Their hash settle! Go it boots. 
Their hash, their boots, hash boots, 
It makes us joyful, hash, hash their boots, 
Their boots, their bo-00-0v-00-ts!) Amen. 
Jerusalem, their boots, Amen! 

Hallelujah, A-a-a-a-m-e e-e-en! 
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Any of us who sit down stairs will see the justice of this. It is im- 
possible for us to hear the words, except now and then a disconnected 
one, and the only impression the performance conveys is of a ridiculously 
eonfused jumble. This is especially true of fuguing music. The words 
and the parts seem to go along smoothly for a while, and then comes a 
complete chaos of sounds, and just as we begin.to be fearful that there 
has been a general break down, the other parts stop, the bass comes 
thundering in like a triumphant elephant tramping up stairs, the other 
parts follow in their order, and the same is repeated, chaos and all.* We 
do not know how much devotion there is in the choir, while performing 
in this way, but down stairs it exeites only laughter, and that too while 
the most beautiful sentiments, the most solemn warnings, and endearing 
éitreaties in the Bible are being sung. This should not be so—every 
singer should remember that he has “sentiments to utter as well as 
sounds.” Jt is possible to articulate distinctly. Beethoven has done it, 
and can do it again. 

There are some rules which, in a choir like our own, are almost of 
necessity violated, unless the music is written especially for men’s 
voices, which is a thing comparatively rare to find in published books. 
The alto and the air, written as they are for females, when sung by male 
Wices, invert the chords; and though this is not so much noticed when 
the air alone is sung, it becomes especially prominent when the alto is 
sttempted to be sustained by a male voice. Men’s voices were never in- 
tended to sing falsetto, and the attempt is not only exeruciating to every 
musical ear, but ruinous to the voice. If a person wishes to be a good 
tinger, he must give his whole attention to one part; but to ramble from 
one to another, under the idea of attaining skill in all, incapacitates one 
for excellence in any. The habit, too, of changing from one part to an- 
other during the performance of a piece, not only destroys the balance of 
parts, and renders the music intolerable, but is equally pernicious to the 
Woice, ’ 

It is a great mistake to put an alto into our college choir. As we 
have said, men’s voices are not fitted for it, and the result of the trial has 
generally been a miserable failure. Since the assistance of ladies was, by 


quid 





* It has been said by some one that it is possible to set the 47th Prop. of the 1st 
Book of Euclid, to music. We would suggest to those who relish this style of sing- 
ing, to have it done. There would be just as much meaning and devotion in singing 
it, as in singing words, in which there is a sentiment expressed in this style, and it 
Would relieve some persons from the sin of a great amount of irreverence. 
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formal vote of the Society some years ago, rejected as unnecessary, and 
from the nature of the case, could not have been accepted, why try to fill 
a falsely so-called want by the addition of a part, the insertion of which 
makes such intolerable discord, while the omission of it is not noticed 
The Pope’s choir is the only one of which we knowthat has a proper alto, 
It is sung by boys whose voices have not changed, and who have not 
arrived at that age when the voice is injured by singing. As soon 
they become too old they are replaced by others, a number of whom ar 
always in training. Besides the great expense necessary to supply this 
part, we should have to go out of College for assistance, which none of 
those who take an interest in our music would be willing to have dove, 
It is true there is a great deal of beautiful music which cannot be sung 
without an alto; but would it not be much better to sacrifice now and 
then a gem rather than spoil the whole? 

Beethoven, as we have said, is the true representative of our music, 
and musical taste in College is formed in a great measure by that sod 
ety. There are two reasons why our music is not any better. The 
first is, the material out of which the choir is formed is very often fax 
from good, though perhaps the best that can be obtained. For this, of 
course, there is no remedy. The second is, the method of instruction ’ 
changed too frequently, and the direction of the choir is too often in the 
hands of incompetent persons, The President being elected by the Soc: 
ety, and holding his office generally for a short time, does not feel the 
same interest he would if the office was a permanent one, nor could be 
(provided he was perfectly competent) drill the choir in so short a time 
Often more than half the period of office is taken up in eradicating bad 
habits, into which the Society has fallen while under the control of some 
previous officer. Most church music, as we have said, is written for male 
and female voices together, and if sung by male voices only, requires to 
be arranged with a first and second tenor—first and second bass, ifit 
would be sung without offending a musical ear. Very few, if any, of the 
Presidents of Beethoven have been capable of doing this, nor would they 
have done it if they could, because it requires time and labor, and the 
office is an unsalaried one. There is for this a remedy, and however 
impracticable it may seem, it is the only one. It is that a Chorister be 
appointed who shall be a fized and salaried officer, who shall have the 
entire control of the chapel-music, shall be capable of selecting it accord: 
ing to the capacity of the choir, and of arranging it for men’s voices, 
whose duty it shall be to examine all applicants for admission to the 
society, and who shall give instruction, to all those who wish it, in vocal 
music, as well as in theory and composition. 
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Sufficient attention has by no means been given to music in our col- 
This cannot long remain so. Those who have the direction of 
our Public Schools, are awakening to its importance. In every instance 
where it has been tried, the success has been complete. There ought in 
wery Theological Faculty to be a Professor of music, and we doubt not 
of the entire success of such a Professorship, could it be established in 
our Academic department. They have them in Europe, and no one will 
pretend to say that our music can compare with theirs. We ought not 
to forget the importance of music when even the birds sing matins and 
vespers. ‘ 

Those who can find no music in nature, have either no wish to dis- 
cover it, or are deprived of that delicate ear for sweet sounds, which is 
the source of so much true enjoyment to its possessor. The music of 
nature is grand, sublime, though sometimes touching and subdued. The 
intonations are clear, the chords perfect, (there are no discords in nature’s 
music,) it matters not that the strains are wild, incoherent, the music 
which belongs to every movement of nature, is still there. Who has 
wer listened to the murmuring harmony of an lian harp, and not felt, 
that could that be directed to a method, the music must be sweet, beau- 
tiful, powerful, beyond that of man. The lover of music is the true lover 
of nature, glad to take her as he finds her, 

“ A soul of harmony, a heaven of sound.” 
The music of the spheres, though long since rejected as a fanciful notion, 
may have a reality in it. Does it not seem at least probable that when 
there is harmony and beauty pervading everything we see, that in those 
greater, vaster creations, the beauty of which is made apparent to our 
tye by optical instruments alone, we do not hear the harmony for want 
of proper means to convey the sound? Is it probable that this har- 
mony and beauty which “ pervades all the works of Him who is invisi- 
ble,” will be separated in the most magnificent of all His works? There 
are times when the soul longs for that richer, rarer, purer music, which 
“Swan-like and sweet shall waft us home ;” 
and to how many who now hear celestial symphonies has this world’s 
music been but the “discordant prelude to some choral harmony.” 
Xx. ¥. Z 
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CLOCKWORK. 





Clockwork. 


Swine, swing, swing, 
Of the clock I sing, 
Tick, tick, tick, 
In spondee rhyme, 
Keeping step with time, 
With a elick, click, click, 
Like a steel-shod sentry on his round, 
When the night clouds thick 
O’er city walls of brick, 
Descend, and the Earth in dishabille is wound. 
The Earth, Mother Earth, 
Whose heart full of dearth, 
Her downy couch of feather, 
The undulating aether 
May never soothe to rest ; 
But on, on, on, 
To the length of her chain, 
Full of grief—full of pain, 
Rushes Mother Earth in her maniac unrest, 
And at deep night-noon, 
When but the stars aboon 
Keep their blinking, sleepy watch o’er our path 
Her myriad monitors 
Athrob with pulsive stirs, 
Beat like little hearts upon her bosom in their faith, 


One! 
The old day’s done, 
And a new one is begun, 
Tolls the clock from the lofty tower, 
The Memnon of the Morn, 
In its mechanism born, 
Warbling now the coming day’s very firstling born. 
And I dream, 
And methinks I see the world 
In Trade’s evolution whirled, 
And the mighty engine’s parts I behold, 
Behold the commerce-valves, 
The opening shutting valves 


Of the bartering nations as they give and get for gold. 


ee * * e * * * e s * 
Thus the Engine booms— 
Vapor, Time consumes, 
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But aloft o’er the din swings the tiny Pendulum ; 
Swings there the Governor ! 
Jarring the Engine more, 

Clashing the World wheels without the Pendulum. 





Waiting for the Mail. 


“Tae mails are in' and the females out,” quoth we, and donning hat 
nd outer garment, pushed boldly down stairs and out into Chapel street, 
wekless of enticing friends, who, frog-like, are generally found about 
Pond’s. Chapel street is a very pleasant place on a summer even- 
ing, when the elm-shadows lie long and heavy over the Green, and light 
fet trip over them. But on a cold spring-day, with a searching 
vind prying into the crevices of garments and good nature, it is a neat 
peket edition of the Sahara in a Simoon, barring the heart. 

The locomotive having done its work, and now off duty, was comfort- 
ily smoking its pipe in the faces of good citizens in a most disagreeable 
vay, as Atneas-like we walked in a cloud over the depot-bridge of this 
wodern Carthage, unseen by any Didonian “widders,” wishing all 
fames of anthracite were in the same locality in which the intelligent 
thowman of yesterday informed us the elephant was sometimes found— 
he Indian Ocean. 

And now we were in that republican place the post-office, which is so 
wted for the celerity of its incumbents, and the emulation of its collected 
kter-seekers, A letter in our box, strange to say, a most immaculate 
ud neat seeming epistle, suggestive of young lady-friends, and another 
toquent appeal in favor of Woman’s Rights. Apropos of this last mat- 
w#, the utter want of respect shown to the sterner sex is wonderful. Hear 
that insinuations a very sensible young lady manages to introduce in 
wlating her first impressions of Bayard Taylor. “I had imagined the 
Bayard Taylor of ‘ Views Afoot ’—the traveler in Egypt and the Holy 
land—the writer of ‘Hylas ’—the hero of such a mournful romance in 
ral life, would be something more interesting than the generality of his 
‘fiat, stale, and unprofitable sex ;’ but fancy my consternation when he 
te looking the exact counterpart of dozens of young men, such as one 
dances with at parties, and bows to in the street, who, beyond the 
rangement of their hair, and the immaculateness of their gloves, never 
lad an idea in the world, and never would have if they were permitted 
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to cumber the ground to the age of Methusaleh.” There seems to be a 
want of reverence in these days which betokens an advance upon the 
one side, or a retrograde movement’ on the other, which the Proper 
Spherists had better see to. 

But we were in the post-office. It is now nearly time for the boxes to 
be open, and people begin to linger about the door, or take easy posi- 
tions of great intricacy against, upon, and under the railing. 

Here are two old men of business talking together—faces « physiog. 
nomist might study—long past the changeable season of youth ; not yet, 
thank God, old enough to wear a lie upon the face; one may trace the 
hard lines of character on each countenance, and read a whole life his 
tory of passion, sorrow, peace, in their various proportions. They have 
grown up staid and orderly, in a staid and orderly town. They talk of 
old places, old people, and old things, in a very quiet and dull way, 
Their very ideas seem sapless, and give no promise of a second growth, 
And yet tracing back, through gone years, the life of these men, one 
might learn of a noisy youth, yea, even somewhat of an old love for s 
fair damsel who fascinated and flirted thirty years ago with these proper 
old men; but is now an old wife, gray-haired, and cosily sitting among 
grandchildren at home. “O, Time!” 

Not much like what she was, we'll warrant, the old gentleman think 
those young damsels who have just entered and retired so immediately, 
He doubtless bethinks him of a modest maiden, long ago, whose health 
sufficiently established by active domestic duties, did not require so many 
hours’ exercise on Chapel street daily. No doubt in his ancient simplie 
ity, he fancies that these young ladies are somewhat too brazen of de- 
meanor and loud of voice, but doubts the propriety of starting any 
objection to the progressive spirit of the age. Perchance, however, there 
will glide into the mind some idea of retiring, gentle beauty, more like 
that of Hégésippe Moreau, 

“ Amour a la fermiére elle est 
Si gentille et si douce! 
C’ est l’oiseau des bois qui se plait 
Loin du bruit dans la mousse!” 

But here comes the reciprocal cause of these many revolutions in the 
eccentric orbit of fashionable promenade. You may tell him a studest 
afar off. The old gentleman in the corner wonders and comments. A 
full grown young man with a shawl on, was not the fashion of his day. 
And a better leg and a handsomer foot than this individual possesses, he 
fancies should be encased in such tight pants and short boots, Fallacies 
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all. And it is quite possible that if he could hear the young gentleman’s 
daily converse, how that he had met Miss A. three times in the street, to 
day, and that Miss B. dressed in fine taste: how that he “must call on 
a young lady to-night,” and go to York Square or Grove Hall next 
Wednesday—possible that he might in a very old fashioned way cry 
out that this was all nonsense and disgusting to boot,—for boys not yet 
out of grammars, to set themselves up as amateur mantua makers and 
to discuss female humanity on purely zsthetical principles, like old 
stagers of forty, who were quite above all boyish and minor considera- 
tions of common sense and good heartedness. And then he might in a 
rather ineffable way quote Burns : 
“ A set o’ dull conceited hashes, 
Confuse their brains in college classes ! 


They gang in stirks and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak.” 


All this passes pleasantly before us. But here standing near by is 
another figure. It is a woman, well-stricken in years: if she were ever 
beautiful, it was long, long years ago, before sorrow subdued that ‘expres- 
sion, before care, heavy and long borne, had caused that hair to whiten, 
or that face to wrinkle. She is very poor: her coarse black garments 
and faded bonnet tells that, and her expression is that unmurmuring 
hopelessness, which makes the heart ache to look upon. She stands 
with hands clasped, and all the expectancy which can be in that counte- 
nance depicted upon her face. Perhaps some kind words (few enough 
now) from some far off old friend, are making that sad heart glow even 
before the reading—perchance some ungracious son, whose wayward- 
ness has long sorrowed but never embittered, may have vouchsafed a few 
lines to his deserted parent. Either is common enough. O Life! it is 
pleasant to think of the sorrowless world, whither the sorrow-laden of 
this can go, and cease from their troubling. 

s * * * * * * * * * a 

The crowd thickens. Young clerks of spruce appearance and looking 
as business-like and in as much of a hurry as possible, come in, and a 
liveried colored-gentleman and cotton-clothed Chinese servant take prom- 
inent positions. A noise of opening doors and arush succeeds. The 
dld gentleman stands back, alittle awed by the enthusiastic emulation of 
Young America. Students, Clerks and Servants dive in and emerge 
with “persons and papers.” A calm succeeds. The sad old@ woman 
teoicingly bears off the precious letter tightly grasped in her thin bony 
hand, and we cannot but rejoice with her. 

VOL. XIX. 31 
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For ourselves, we have also procured our ‘epistle and start up. Let us 
see. , Editor Yale Literary, New Haven, Conn. [ah a 
communication.] Postmarked [yes, ’s residence; that piece 
he promised to write us; just what was wanted.] We break open the 
seal, 

















, April 18th, 1854. 
Dear Broruer Eprror: 

I suppose you will think, when you see this note, it is rather omi- 
nous—and so it is, I am sorry to say. I thought when I saw you last, 
that I should be able to finish that piece for you—I fondly imagined 
that here I could sit down in peace and quiet, and write; but vain illu- 
sion. I am so occupied that my thoughts are not my own. You know, 
perhaps, that when I have to write anything, I am obliged to give up 
everything else. I cannot do two things at once. Such is the weak- 
ness of some of human nature. Well, here there is no such thing as 
shutting one’s self up. Even now while I am writing, I hear the voices 
of young ladies in an adjoining room, and how do you suppose the sus- 
ceptible editor can resist such things ?” ; 


* & * . x a * * © . a 








The printer alone can give the reader an opportunity of painting to 
himself those feelings of disappointment and indignation “which are 
more easily imagined than described.” 


Memorabilia Malensia. 


THE RIOT. 


’ We are called upon as faithful chroniclers, to record a disgracefal affray, be 
tween some of our own number and certain town-boys, which ended fatally, 
and for some days created great excitement among citizens and students. 

On Thursday evening, the 16th of March, certain students got into some diff 
eulty with some town-boys at Homan’s Atheneum, in the Exchange Building, 
which ended in blows given and received at the door, and an interference of 
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the police, who took into custody the students, and one of the town-boys, 
Patrick O’Neil by name. They were all discharged in the course of a few 
hours. Which party was least to blame, is uncertain, but the evidence rather 
piece favors the students, 
1 the On Friday evening students and town-boys attended in large numbers; of 
the students, forty or fifty, possibly more. There was no disturbance in the 
theatre. The students remained until the rest of the audience had retired, and 
54. then went out in procession, two and two, taking the south side of Chapel 
street, and came up towards the Colleges in perfect silence. The town-boys 
omi- § followed, pressing on the students’ right with abusive language and threats. 
last, No violence was offered, we believe, however, until the time of reaching Tem- 7 
= ple street, when the collegians struck up the favorite student song, “ Gaude- 
su amus igitur,” and had hardly reached the middle of the second verse, before 
illu. they received a volley of brick-bats. Those in the procession scattered for a 
know, § moment, to avoid the missiles, and then closed up and continued on their way. 
ve up This was repeated once or twice, and several students received severe blows. 
weak- — The rear part of the procession, at this juncture, halted and fired several pistol 
ing as shots, some in the air, and some into the crowd, two persons being slightly 
injured, one being shot through the arm, another receiving a flesh wound in 
the leg. About the same time the man O’Neil, who seemed to be the ring- 
leader of the town-boys, was seen to stagger and fall, and upon being raised 
up, was found to have received a stab, which caused immediate death. Both 
* parties retreated—the students to South College, which they barricaded and 
prepared for defense,—the town-boys down the street to get possession of two 
cannons belonging to the “ Blues,” which they loaded with various materials 
and brought up in front of South College, between twelve and one in the morn- 
ing. Meanwhile, Mayor Skinner and the Officers of the College had been sent 
ting to for, and arrived on the ground about the same time. Captain Bissell and the 
‘ch are Policemen had meanwhile made ineffectual efforts to stay the mob, but succeed- 
ed in secretly spiking the guns and gaining partial possession of them. The 
combined efforts of the police and Mayor finally prevented the firing or any 
other violence, and the mob gradually dispersed. A large police force for some 
nights following, prevented any further outbreak, and the excitement gradually 
died away. 
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PRIZES, 
The Townsend Prizes for English Composition have been awarded to 


W. H. Fenn, Charleston, 8. C. 

8. H. Nicnots, Danbury. 

L. S. Porwin, East Windsor. 

C. E. Trumbull, Stonington. 

ffray, be A. 8. Twomsty, Boston, Mass. 

1 fatally,§ The Sophomore Prizes for English Composition awarded in the second term, 
ts. are as follows : 

ome diff 1st Division. 2d Division. 3d Division. 
Building, Ist Prize, L. R. Packarp, W. Jounson, N. Bartuovomew. 


. C. M. Depew, G. F. Batty. 
ference ff 2d Prize, j L. C. Fiscuer, G. C. Rostrson, } H. B. Brown. 
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. H. Dv Bots, 
$d Prize, 0. H.S Wiusams, { WELW Ceurszut, 8 F- Woon. 
ELECTIONS. 
LINONIA. 
President, Vice President, Secretary, Vice Secretary, 


A. H. Guyy. H. L. Husserr, A. J. Wiuers. L. W. Frnvay. 


JUNIOR EXHIBITION 


Came off on Tuesday, the 11th of April. The day was fine—the ladies many 
and beautiful. Dodworth’s Band discoursed some very sweet music, and the 
speaking was good. We give the order of exercises below: 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
AFTERNOON. 

1. Latin Oration, “De Clade Variana,” by Witu1am D. Atexanver, Lahaina, 
Maui, Sandwich Islands. 

2. Oration, “Revolution as affecting the Advancement of Mind,” by Frep- 
erick W. Ossorn, Bloomfield, N. J. 

8. Dissertation, “ Wait,” by Jupson B. Anprews, New Haven. 

4. Dissertation, “ Limits of Human Power,” by Gtres Porter, Lisbon. 

5. Oration, “ Roger Williams,” by Henry N. Coss, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

6. Dissertation, “The Struggle of Life,” by Roserr Cuartes Snoxrmaxnt, 
Wyoming Valley, Pa. 

7. Oration, “ Cromwell,” by Henry Treat Currrenven, Columbus, O. 

8. Dissertation, “The Elements of Earnest Life,” by Frepraiox Atvons, 
Bolton. 

9. Dissertation, “ Olden Times,” by Samvurt Latunor Bronson, New Haven. 

10. Oration, “The Man of Action,” by Tazopore Lyman, Hartford. 

11. Dissertation, “Francis I,” by Cuartes Freperick Jounson, Owego, N. Y. 

12. Oration, “ Obedience to Law,” by Joun L. Mutis, Norfolk. 

18. Oration, “The Three Blind Poets,” by Witt1am Wueeter, New Haven. 

14. Philosophical Oration, “The Hidden and the Revealed,” by Joun B 
Tonp, Pittsfield, Mass. 


EVENING. 

1. Greek Oration, “ Oi ‘A@nvator tv rots "EAAnot xpwretovres,” by Gzorce Tal- 
corr, West Hartford. 

2. Oration, “ Our National Foible,” by Sterne Currrenpen, Columbus, 0. 

8. Oration, “ Aspasia,” by Grorer Stuart, Sherman. 

4. Dissertation, “The False Philanthropist,” by Lewis Extior Stanton, Clin 
ton, 

5. Oration, “ Christianity and Civilization,” by Cuartes Ray Patmer, Albany, 
N. Y. 

6. Oration, “ The Genius of the Mahometan Faith,” by Wittram C. Wrwas, 
Brooklyn, L. I. 


7. Oration, “The Unity of Faith and Philosophy,” by Cuantes Metzen Tr 


Ler, Boston, Mass. 
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8. Poem, “The Quest of the Escalibor,” by Carvin Gopparp Curtp, New York 
City. 
9. Oration, “ Nationality in American Literature,” by N. Wiis Bumsreap, 
Boston, Mass. 

10. Philosophical Oration, “The Imagination, a Pioneer,” by Grorex A. Kir- 
mepcE, Roxbury, Mass. 


Editor's Table. 


“Last but not least,” fellow. students, we take ourselves off as to our editorial 
hat, (as a synecdochical classmate in the fourth story would say,) preparatory 
toa final taking ourselves off altogether. We see no present prospect of being 
very sharp; the trains of humorous thought don’t run in vacation, so we see 
no chance of making fun: but a few items of intelligence from the world of 
wit, may not he amiss even if ours only by adoption, But first we must give 
youa bit of news from abroad, which we are confident will interest all Yalen- 
sians : 

“One of the members of the Class of 1852, at Yale College, had the honor, 
not long ago, of calling upon M. Guizot, the eminent statesman and scholar, 
who was for many years Prime Minister in France, and whose works on the 
History of Civilization, are known to all American students. M. Guizot is re- 
siding at the present time in Paris, where among other positions, he holds the 
office of President of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. At the 
time of the visit to which we have alluded, he was preparing an essay to be 
tead before that Academy, upon the Intellectual Power of the United States. 
Accordingly he made many inquiries in regard tothe Educational Systems of 
America, and spoke in high terms of the results they had accomplished. He 
manifested much interest in the course of studies prescribed at Yale College, 
and expressed a desire to know more about the history and the present charac- 
ter of this institution. 

“The gentleman who was calling upon him, had the pleasure of sending him 
the next day, the annual and triennial Catalogues of the College, Professor 
Kingsley’s Sketch of its History, and some other documents prepared by Hon. 
Henry Barnard, in regard to Education in Connecticut. In doing so, he alluded 
to the fact that M. Guizot’s History of Modern Civilization is one of the books 
required to be read by every Senior Class, stating also that he knew of no work 
in which the students took a deeper and more general interest. He received the 
following reply from M. Guizot, which will be perused, we are sure, with much 
gratification by all our readers: 

“Je vous remercie beaucoup, Monsieur, des trois brochures que vous avez eu 
la bonté de m’enyoyer ; elles m’interessent infiniment par leur objet, et les ren- 
tignemens que vous avez bien voulu y ajouter sur l’usage qu’ on fait 4 Yale 
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College de mes ouvrages m’ont fait un vif plaisir. J’ai souvent sacrifié mg 
popularité dans mon propre pays a ce que je croyais la cause de la vérité et de 
la bonne politique; mais j’attache un tres grand prix a l’estime de votre patrie, 
et je suis heureux toutes les fois que j’en regois quelque nouveau temoignage, 

Recevez, je vous prie, avec mes remerciemens |’ assurance de ma considera 
tion trés distinguée. 

“ Guizor. 
Paris, 27 Fevrier, 1854.” 
The following acrostic we recommend as a model of simplicity : 
Eternally mine, 
My Emma, 
My Emma, 
Atarnally mine. 

A good story is going round College, which deserves record, of a worthy di- 
vine, not less celebrated for the excellence of his sermons than the magnitude 
of the hands, which hebdomanally gesticulated above them. One Sabbath, 
impressively discoursing of the sinner’s headlong way, he stretched forth his 
hands over the heads of the attentive congregation after a somewhat bearish 
fashion, exclaiming, “ Pause, friends! pause! !” The effect is said to have been 
good. 

We must say a word or two on Autographs, for the benefit of Seniors in par 
ticular and College in general. Every one seems to be disgusted with the ful- 
some way in which it has become almost customary to address one’s classmates 
in these memorial leaves. The remedy is simple. Write only what you fed; 
better too little than too much, There are few to whom you cannot give heart 
ily good words of parting cheer: there are few whom you can laud to the 
skies and prophesy fame or fortune of. Apropos of Autographs, a classmate 
tells us that such power has the habit of writing autographs gained over him, 
that he actually concluded an affectionate letter to a female cousin, a few nights 
since, by signing himself “ Your Friend and Classmate.” The chum to afore 
said classmate informs us that he was asked out in New York if lithographs 
were not taken on wood. And, apropos of lithographs, what a fine looking lot 
of fellows the Senior Class are, (on paper.) On at Harvard last vacation we 
overhauled amongst other matter the College periodicals. The earliest, as near 
as we could ascertain, was the “Harvard Lyceum,” published semi-monthly in 
eighteen numbers of thirty two pages each, from July, 1810, to March, 1811. 
Edward Everett was principal contributor. The next on the list is the “ Har 
vard Register,” a monthly of thirty-two pages, began February, 1827, and con- 
tinued until March, 1828. Professor C, C. Felton, the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, and 
G. S. Hilliard appear to have been its chief supporters. The third was 
“The Collegian,” published from February to July, 1830, in monthly numbers 
of forty-eight pages. Of this O. W. Holmes, the poet, was the life and soul 
Many of his humorous poems made their first appearance in “The Collegian” 
Fourth and last comes “ Harvardiana,” a monthly of thirty-two pages, which 
was continued through the years of 1835-6-7-8. James Russell Lowell was one 
of its contributors. Since that time no periodical has been attempted. We 
may add in passing that a Harvard friend, of joyful temperament, gave us § 
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few items from Freshman examination papers which evince research truly mar- 
yelous on the part of some of the youthful aspirants to academic life. One 
asserted that “The Gracchi were a barbarous tribe in the north of Italy.” 
Another thought the Piraeus was a fabulous monster, and a third, “ aided and 
instigated” by the aforesaid merry friend, averred that the descendants of 
Ham settled in Westphalia. 

A friend of inquiring mind, begs leave to propose the following queries : 

Why do some men who study almost all night, declare they did not see the 
lesson until they went into recitation? 

What kind of hair-persuasives do some men use who appear in the evening 
with a smooth face and come out next morning with a heavy beard and mous- 
tache, and how do they manage to make them such a “jolly black?” 

Why do men show a bottle, concealed about their persons in such a mysteri- 














e° seg ! 


y di- ous way, when it contains nothing but “pop?” 

tude Why do the Shanghai fellows make such a noise at night? Is there any con- 

path, nection between late dinners and hubbub? 

a his Why do certain fellows down stairs, put their heads down so devoutly dur- 

arish ing morning prayers ? 

been What necessary connection is there between cold and the Chapel, and why 
is it never heated above 55°? 

| pars Why do crowds collect around a notice they have read again and again? 

e ful- What necessary connection is there between an interlude and “The Prima 

mates Donna Waltz?” 

feel; Why does the poorest scholar in the Class glance ’round the room with such 

heart ssatisfied air, when by mistake he has made a rush? 

o the What kind of consciences do men have who lie out? 

smate We never liked to say good bye, but here it is to be done. Yale will soon 

r him, be, to many of us, among the things that have been, “ Ilium fuit,” and to those 

nighta who go and to those who stay, we must say farewell. Not but that getting 

afore through college is a joyful event, but to leave Alma Mater and our many breth- 

‘raphe ten, isasad one. There is much good advice we might give, but we shall in- 

ng lot dulge only in one bit. Care for Maga. Let her be well dressed. Let her 

mn We table be well provided. And as she is not extravagant, let her have what 

8 near money she wants and expose her not to cold charity. 

hly in 

, iat EXCHANGES. 

“ Har We have received the Georgia University Magazine and Williams Quarterly 

d con- for February, the Amherst Collegiate Magazine for March, The Nassau Literary, 

yp, and North Carolina University Magazine, The Stylus, Beloit College Monthly, and 

d wu Knoxiana for April, and the Knickerbocker and Ladies’ Christian Annual for 

ambets § April and May. 

he: Errata.—In the article “ Cuba,” of last number, page 185, for “ Cubanas,” 


tead “ Cubaiias;” for “eight yards,” read “ six yards;” page 184, for “nina 
bonita,” read “ nifia bonita;” page 185, for “las dilicias,” read “las delicias.” 








VALEDICTION. 


—__——-__—_—_ 


Tue Editors of the Class of ’54, with all decency and as little 
pain to themselves or surviving friends as may be, would beg 
leave to shuffle off the mortal coil of their periodical exist- 
ence. Without any flourish of trumpets, which is little indica 
tive of the worth of the departed, especially if it be of their 
own blowing, they would yet bid adieu to the pleasant hour 
they have passed together: to the many who have proved 
themselves friends, they would tender their warmest thanks: 
for their own derelictions they would crave pardon: for Maga. 
and her future guardians, they would bespeak favor: and to 
all they would give their best wishes, and bid an earnest Fare 
well. (Zzxeunt omnes.) 


WILLARD ©. FLAGG, 
JOHN W. HOOKER, 
WILLIAM S. MAPLES, 
LEMUEL S. POTWIN, 
CHARLES T. PURNELL 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Wrrn the present Number we enter upon our new duties as 
Editors, and assume the new responsibilities incident to that 
position. It is usual upon such occasions to say a by 
way of an Inaugural, and we will neither question the wisdom, 
or neglect the requirements, of a custom which precedent and 
propriety conspire to sanction. We confess, however, that we 
approach the tribunal of College Public Opinion with much 
anxiety. We know that upon this tribunal a refined literary 
taste and a keen discrimination sit as judges, and that demerit, 
though it may be pardoned, cannot hope to be excused. Our 
anxiety is not unmingled however with comfort, for we expect, 
indeed know, that your assistance and codperation—your sym- 
pathy and kind feeling—will attend us in our labors. 

To our Classmates, by whose kindness we have been called 
to the chair Editorial, we return our sincere acknowledg- 
ments. Unworthy as we are of such favor, we can do no more 
than promise them our earnest effort to render the Magazine 
worthy of their support, and consistent with the character of 
the Class which we unite in loving. 

To all our Readers, we desire to set forth as distinctly as pos- 
sible, our plans and purposes in reference to the “ Yale Lite- 
a ” the immediate charge of which has fallen to us. 

e Yale Literary Magazine will soon reach its twentieth 
volume. Its age, therefore, removes it from that critical condi-. 
tion called experiment, and from liability to those afflictions 

uliar to infancy. It must be regarded, not as one of those 

ceptive luminaries, which twinkle for a time in the firma- 
ment and then go headlong into darkness; but as a fixed star 
in the literary sky—obscure perhaps, but still permanent. It 
was established to subserve no narrow purpose, or unworth 
end, but to satisfy a want in the community of College, which 
was felt and acknowledged. Its history is one of constant im- 
provement, marked, it is true, by times of trial—but in gen- 
eral character progressive. While from one cause or another, 
similar experiments elsewhere have failed and been abandoned, 
the student of Yale finds in the history of his Magazine, no 
period of despair. And, for the benefit of those who are not 
already aware of it, we may add that ours is the oldest College 

ine in America. 

ith such an origin and such a history, the “ Magazine” 
should be supported by the College generation of to-day, not 
grudgingly, but cheerfally, not as a burden, but as a duty and 
4 privilege. 
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We are ambitious, and we trust laudably so, to render ow 
connection with the “Lit.” beneficial to its prosperity, and, as 
our predecessors have done, to promote its fe eee As 
it is regarded in the light of an exponent of College thought, 
and an index of College spirit, it should more nearly fulfill ite 
just purpose. Its contributors, therefore, should be confined, 
even mainly, not to any one class or department of Colle 
Its character should be eminently catholic. Its pages should 
be open to Freshmen thought, 'no less than to Senior homilies; 
to the contributions of students of A‘sculapius, Blackstone and 
Bacon, no less than to those of Sophocles and Tacitus. It iss 
mistaken conception of the relation of Editor and Reader, 
which makes it the duty of the former to go about soliciting 
contributions from individuals. His office, beyond the writing 
of his “ Table,” and perhaps a single leading article, should be 
merely to select from those sené for insertion, the contributions 
most suitable for publication. The right to select implies of 
course the right to reject, but in the exercise of this prerogs 
tive there should be no harshness. The Editor’s Table is not 
the place, it seems to us, to ridicule, or to pervert, any honest, 
intellectual effort. The articles not accepted, can be returned 
in the prescribed way to their authors, without giving cause for 
heart-burnings or suspicion of malice. 

One word in regard to the style of productions suitable fora 
Magazine like this. College writing, from a variety of causes, 

‘has come to be too largely artificial. Nothing, perhaps, has 
injured the character of the Lit. so much as this. No place the 
agazine in the —— which it should occupy—to make ita 
true index of College character—more nature, both in the sub- 
jects’ treated of, and in the manner of treatment, should be 
evinced. Captivating antitheses, and profound periods, should 
be made the vehicle rather than the impediment to thought— 
the means, rather than the end to the author. For the last few 
years, neither “ The Edinburgh,” nor “ Blackwood,” “ Putnam,” 
or the whole family of Magazines united, have compared with 
the Lit. in the magnitude of subjects, which they have respec 
tively discussed. This may be attributed either to lack of ert- 
dition in their contributors; or possibly to a just conception of 
the proper character of the Magazines for which they wrote. 

In conclusion, permit us to express our earnest wish, that all 
Classes and departments of College, join us in an effort to mait- 
tain and improve the character of the “ Lit.” Its past has been 
successful, let its present and future be no less so 

Your Eprrors. 





Vou 


